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rOKEWORD ' 

Id order to make an intelligent advance in any school 
pract.ce a knowIedgdV what schools are doing in that prac- 
tice is almost indispensable, since a transition in procedures 
must be a growth from the one to the other. This bulletin 
gives this background of facts concerning the use of tests and 
examinations by the different subject departments in high 
schools. It considers these facts and makes suggestions for 
the improvement of the procedures found. 

The variations in testing practices among different depart- 
ments are considerable, reflecting the types of standardized 
tests available in the different subjects, and the ability and 

o'fteTte ° f teaCherS m constructin g and using different types 

This bulletin should be of value, first of all, to high-school 
principals, heads of departments, and progressive high- 
school teachers, since it describes testing practices in schools 
and makes suggestions for their improvement. It is our 
ope t at it will be of use also to curriculum workers to 
persons interested in devising tests for the secondary field 
and to instructors in teacher-training institutions. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


TESTING PRACTICES OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 

T HE PURPOSE of this pamphlet is to present a detailed 
analysis of the testing practices of secondary school 
teachers as reported by the teachers themselves. This 
analysis is based on the results of a survey of the practices of 
some 1,600 secondary school teachers in various sized schools 
and distributed widely in the United States.' These 1,600 
teachers represent high schools in which the administrator 
in charge was filling to cooperate and have his teachers 
answer a questionnaire regarding their testing practices. 
The practices reported represent, probably, a sampling of 
the more progressive schools in this regard. 

The questions on which the data from the questionnaire 
furnish information are: 

1. How often do teachers give tests? 

«2. What types of questions do teachers use in their 
self-made tests? 

3. What are the practices of teachers relative to final 
examinations? 

4. Who corrects the tests? 

5. What uses do teachers make of tests? 

6. What are the attitudes of teachers toward the giving 
of tests? 

7. What are the attitudes of teachers toward various 
types of tests? 

The data taken from the questionnaires could have been 
classified on the basis of different sized schools or communi- 
ties, but it seemed best for practical purposes to present the 
material classified on the basis of subject departments. 
These subject departments' are: English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, modern foreign language, Latin, com- 
mercial studies, industrial arts, home economics, fine arts, 
and physical education. The number of teachers wit hin 
each department varies slightly from question to question, 
for some teachers did not answer all questions. 
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CHAPTER II: HOW OFTEN DO TEACHERS GIYF 

TESTS? 

T HE DISCUSSION of the frequency of testing 1 deals 
with toucher-made tests, short quizzes (less than 1.1 
minutes), and standardized achievement tests. 
Teacher-made tests.— The median number of teacher-made 
tests given by a teacher during the semester is 7.6. Table I 
not only includes the median number of tests given in each 
department, but also eives the percent of the teachers who 
gave from 0 to 7’tesfe, from 8 to 15 tests, and 16 or more 
tests. The inclusion of the percentages in the table makes 
possible comparisons which would be hidden through the 
use of the median alone. It is not especially surprising to 
note that the mathematics department gives the largest 
number of tests, 10.5, or that fine arts gives the smallest 
number, 3.4. The mathematics, science, and commefPial 
departments give the largest number of tests, while the 
industrial arts, physical education, and fine arts depart- 
ments give the smallest number. 

Table 1- — FREQUENCY WITH WHIcri\ TEACHERS OF V 4 
D R lSa D 0 E SS 3 EIt 0m: TEACHER-MADf 


• 4 

Median 
number 
of tests 
given 

Percent or Teach ina 
Qivinq: 

Number 
of teach- 
ers * 

0-7 

tests 

8-15 

tests 

16 or 
more 
tests 

S 

8 

i 

I 

6 

7.0 
,8.3 
10.5 

0.7 

6.9 

8.0 

9.6 

4.6 
6.0 
3.4 
4.0 

69 

27 

14 

324 
234 
226 
181 
92 
54 
125 
* 103 
76 
46 
28 

34 

38 

69 

60 

46 

77 
68 
94 

78 

43 

40 

27 

30 

30 

15 

20 

4 

11 

17 

23 

22 

14 

20 

25 

8 

12 

2 

11 

7.6 

IS 

' M 

17 

1.4M 


Department 


English 

Social studies 

Mathematics 

Scjence 

Foreign language 

Latin 

Commercial studies. 

Industrial arts 

Home economics. 

Fine arts 

Physical education.. 

Total group.. 


According to the above table, one-fourth of Uncommercial 

“teachers give 16 or more tests during the semester; more 
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4 TE8TING PRACTICES OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

A study of the totals shows that the median number of 
quizzes is 12.6; 56 percent of the teachers give frofn 0 to 15 

4 quizzes; 33 percent give from 16 to 39, and 11 percent give 
40 or more quizzes. On the basis of personal judgment, it 
wouhj appear that a number of teachers make too little use 
of tests and quizzes in their classes and also that a smaller 
number of teachers use them too often. 

' , Standardized, achievement tests . — A median was not cal- 
culated for the departments iq the case of standardized tests. 
The median if calculated would he in either the zero or one 
interval. Instead, the percentage of the teachers who gave 
no standardized tests, one or two and three or more w T ere 
calculated. These data, a3 presented in^able 3, show that 
60 percent of the teachers gave no standardized achieve* 
ment tests during the first semester, 20 percent gave one or 
two such tests, and 15 percent gave three or more. Undoubt- 
edly the number of teachers who gave standardized tests 
w 9uld have been increased if the study had been made for 
the second semester of the year rather than for the first, as 
more tests are given in June than in February. Another 
factor influencing the data is that the replies were made 
for 1931-32, a school year in which budgets were seriously 
reduced. 

Table 3.— FREQUENCY W1TI? WHICH TEACHERS OF VARI- 
OUS DEPARTMENTS GIVE STANDARDIZED ACHIEVE? 
MENT TESTS DURING ONE SEMESTER * - 


✓ . 


4 

1 Department 

( « 

'I 

I*IEC*NT OF TKACHIRB 

GIVING — , 

Number 
of- teach - 
^ era 

3 * 

No tests 

' 1 or2 
tests 

3 or more 
testa 

> — r 

i 

— a, 

1 

I 

4 

6 

tflhlsh 

46 

71 

60 

64 

69 

61 

44 

78 

83 

88 

83 

36 

• 21 

37 
22 
27 
20 

- 10 
16 
10 
12 
^11 

18 
8 ' 

13 

14 
14 
18 
46 

‘ t 

7 v 
0 

^ 6 

284 

201 

m 

164 

78 

■36 

102 

82 

L, 68 

26 
18 

Social studies : 

• Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign language 
Latin : 

Commercial studies . . .v_ 

Industrial arts.; * 

Horn* economic* — ^ ; 

Fin# »rt*„ ~ 

Physical edoqtMast^.1 

group...* 

M 

U 

U 

IHt 
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In the commercial department either the teachers do not 
give any standardized tests, 44 percent following this prac- 
tice, or they give a number.of them, 46 percent giving three or 
more. As has been previously stated, one of the reasons for 
the lai^ge use of standardized tests by the commercial depart- 
ments is the policy of some companies to furnish the users of 
their books free testing material. Standardized tests, as 
well as teacher-made tests and quizzes, are used least by the 
. mdustnal arts, home economics, fine arts, and physical edu- 
cation departments. The English department, though not 
rankmg high in the other forms of measurement, ranks second 
m the percentage of teachers who use standardized achieve- 
ment tests. Fifty-four percent of the English teachers gave 
one or more standardized tests. This is not especially sur- 
pnsmg'considenng that there are more than a hundred tests 
. published for the use of English teachers. 
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CHAPTER ill. WHAT TYPES OF^Qs 
TEACHERS USE IN THE JESTS 
STRUCT THEMSELVES? 


TIONS DO 
THEY COX- 


Types oj tests used— The objective type test has been advo- 
cated since 1920. Are most teachers, in the tests which they 
construct themselves, using the objective test or are they 
still using the essay test? The answer to the question is 
found in table 4. About 74 percent of the teachers are 
making use principally of the objective test; only 16 percent 
are still making extensive use of the essay test. Ten percent 
of the teachers are making equal use of essay and objective 
examinations. The emphasis has decidedly swung to the use 
of the newer type of test. These facts suggest th&t for teach- 
ers in service the emphasis should not be on whether to use 
the objective examination or the essay but rather on how 
they can improve the objective tests which they use. f 

Table 4.— PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS OF THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS USING PRINCIPALLY THE ESSAY EX- 
AMINATION, THE OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION, OR \ 
COMBINATION OF THE TWO 


Department 

Percent or teachers making 
use principally or— 

1 

i 

Number 1 
of teach- 1 
ers 

1 

Essay ex^ 
amination 

Objective 

examina- 

tion 

Combina- 
tion of essay 
and. objec- 
tive exami- 
nation 

I 

% — 

2 

S 

' 4 

6 

English , 

13 

12 

21 

19 
16 
22 
15 

20 
13 

• A 
22 

73 

77 
69 

73 

74 

66 

n 

79 

79 

86 

78 

14 

11 

10 

8 

10 

12 

8 

1 

8 

6 

0 

334 1 
242 
202 1 
173 
90 , 
60 1 
106 ;! 
KM 
75 *| 
34 | 
18 

Social sciences ' . .. 

Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign language 

Latin .* 

Commercial studies 

Industrial arts 

Home economics ^ 

Fine arts 

Physical education 

Total group 

16 ' 

74 

19 

MIt , 
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There seems s to be comparatively little difference (la 
percent) between the department making; the most use of 
essay tests and the one making least use of the A. It is 
interesting to note that the departments which give the 
fewest number of tests, as shown in the previous section 
relatively make the most use of the objective type 

Types of questions used .- The teachers were asked to check 

hons^TH 0 qUe K tl0n l Which they used * th ™ examina- 
' The number checking each type was changed into 

a percentage of the teachers of each department who replied 

to the question. The results are given in table 5. In the 

English department, 59 percent of the teachers use essay 

ri; I?’ ■ ° Percent> true - ,ttlse 

f»,hn7 e r mp ‘° n ,tems; 52 P erc ™‘. ‘he matching 
technique,' 55 percent, multiple-choice questions; 79 per- 
cent, one-word answer questions; 32 percent make use of 
prob ema m some manner; and 6 percent uso other types of 
questions. By studying the rows in the table the type of 

Ch 'l mOSt P ° pular “ C “ h Apartment can be 
noted. When the columns are studied the department 

Tltd S m ° St frequent use of each ‘-rpe of question can be 
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The English, Latin, fine arts, and physical education de- 
partments make most use of the one-word answer q uestion ; 
the mathematics department makes most frequent use of 
problems in their tests; and the social studies, science, and 
modern foreign-language -departments make most use of 
/me completion question. The industrial arts, home eco- 
vnomics, and commercial departments use the true-false 
question to the greatest extent. The essay, matching, and 
piultiple-choice types of questions are not prime favorites 
with* any department. It should be noted that the table 
furnishes information as to the percentage of teachers who 
. make use of each type of question. It does not tell to what 
extent the teachers use each type. 

The essay question is most papular with the teachers of 
social studies and home economics; it is least popular with 
the mathematics and industrial arts instructors. It is 
rather difficult to explain the difference between the home- 
economics and industrial-arts teachers; 61 percent of the 
former use essay questions, while only 26 percent of the 
latter use them. 

The true-false question is used by only three-fifths of the 
teachers reporting. The true-false question is used by prac- 
tically all the teachers of home economics (93 percent) and 
by 7 ip lfl'pf-tha teachers of English and the social studies. 
Fewer modem foreig»4anguage and Latin teachers use the 
true-false test than do other teachers. It is undoubtedly a 
form of question which does hot lend itself to the testing of 
language teaching as do other rbjms. 

The completion question is used by 68 percent of the 
teachers. More teachers use this form than any other one 
type. While more teachers use this type, very little research 
has been carried on in connection with it. The type of 
question most frequently studied has been the true-false. 
It would seem that completion questions can be made out in 
as poor a fashion as can true-false tests. There is a need 
for a careful study of the completion question, especially 
of the kind which teachers use in their tests. The fact that 
completion, true-false, and one-word answer questions are 
the ones which are used by most of the teachers indicates 
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that the easiest questions to construct are the most popular. 
There is a danger that the easiest question to construct may 
be very poorly worked out. Until there is a comprehensive 
study of the actual tests which the teachers use, the skill 
with which teachers construct different types of questions 
cannot be determined. 

Another manner in which table 5 can be considered is to 
study the questions which are used by more than 50 percent 
of the teachers in each department. These dat**show that 
teachers of English, social studies, science, and home eco- 
nomics make use of a wide variety of -questions. The 
teachers m the other departments seem to favor certain types 
In some cases there is a reason for such favoritism, but in 
others there appears to be no apparent basis for the choice 

Number of types used. -Table 6 has been prepared in an 
attempt to determine the number of types of questions which 
teachers use. This table tells what percent of the teachers 
use essay questions only ; essay with one, two, or three types 
of objective questions; essay with four or more types of 
objective questions; one type of objective question only 
two or three types of objective qu§*rtfarer^ or more 
types of objective questioM^^guch an analysis burnishes a 
rather complete pictur^fTKe adequacy of testing Hene when 
considered m relatjrfh to variety of the tests. OoVthis basis 
only about half of the teachers have any great variety in the 
type of question which they use. The teachers wkr^ 
four or more types of questions have some variety. Vhere 

no more than three types are used it would appear that the 
variety is very meager. 

Only 2 percent of the teachers make sole use of the essay 
type of question. The other 98 percent all use objective 
questions m some form. This is one of the most surprising 
findings in the study. These results may be affected by the 
possibility of selectiveness of the sampling. Before the 
data were tabulated the writers felt that a fairly large per- 
centage of the teachers used the essay type question to the 
exclusion of the other types. 
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Table 6 . — PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS IN EACH DEPART- 
MENT WHO USE VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF QUES- 
TIONS IN THE TESTS THEY CONSTRUCT THEMSELVES « 


Department 

Essay 

only 

Essay 
with l f 2, 
or 3 types 
of objec- 
tive 

Essay 
with 4 or 
more 
types of 
objective 

1 type 
of 

objective 

only 

2 or 3 
types of 
objective 

4 or more 
types of 
objective 

1 

X 

S 

4 

S 

1 

7 

English : 

1 

. 31 

28 

2 

9 

2y 

Social studies 

2 

21 

38 

2 

fi 

31 

Mathematics 

0 

14 

8 

22 

26 

30 

Science 

2 

24 

27 

4 

17 

26 

Foreign language 

0 

A 38 

14 

6 

23 

19 

Latin 

0 

34 

14 

9 

27 

16 ■ 

Commercial studies. . 

2 

25 

11 

23 

27 

JO 

12 1 

Industrial arts 

4 

17 

6 

20 

35 

1 S 

Home economics 

2 

30 

29 

0 

20 

19 

Fine arts 

3 

23 

3 

13 

35 

23 1 

Physical education... 

6 

38 

0 

25 

31 

M i 
0 ! 

Total group... 

X 

l* 

XI 

9 

19 

,4 i 


1 The Dumber of teachers Is the same as in table 6. 


A condition which is in need of correction is that 9 per- 
cent of the teachers make use of only one type of objective 
question. It happens that this 9 percent is accounted 
for largely by the fact that 5 percent of all the teachers 
give only problem-type questions. Slightly more than 1 
percent of the teachers give one-word-answer questions 
exclusively. The percent of teachers making sole use of 
true-false questions is so small as to be negligible, about 
three-tenths of 1 percent. These figures are mft- given in 
the table but are taken from the original tabulations. It 
is rather difficult to explain why 20 percent of the industrial 
arts, 23 percent of the commercial, and 25 percent of the 
physical-education teachers use only one type of objective 
question. One explanation which occurs is that the teachers 
in these fields might be trained less in testing techniques 
than are some of the others. 

The figures in the table are of special interest to the 
teachers in each department. Persons interested, in the 
work of one department can make valuable comparisons 
for that department, which would prove too space-co naming 
if made here. 

Number of items used . — Another method of evaluating 
teacher-made tests is to study the number of items which 
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are .used. Research has shown that the use of only a few 
questions means that the test is so unreliable ha to be prac- 
tically worthless. It is commonly accepted by writers on 
measurement that an objective test should have a hundred 
items to have sufficient reliability to be valuable as a 
measuring instrument. 

Table 7.— A STUDY OF THE NUMBER OF QUESTIONS 
TEACHERS OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS USUAI T V rv 
CLUDE IN THE ESSAY AND OBJECTIVE TESTS £hey 
CONSTRUCT FOR THEMSELVES ^ 11VE TESTS THEY 



Essay Tests 

i 

Objective Tests 

Department 

W 

o 

i* 

|s 

E 3 

Percent or 
Teachers 
Including— 

E 

9 

-a 

I 

v- 

O 

h 

3-2 

Percent or 
Teachers 
Including — 

E 

ji 


c § 

r 

s 

0-5 items 

0-11 items 

12 or more 
items 

o 

1. 

z 

:i 

Y 

2 

0-20 items 

21-60 items 

61 or more 
items 

o 

fro 

| , 
z 

1 

* 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

English 

4.7 
4 4 

7.9 
7.6 

4.9 
4 . 7 


A A 


169 
117 
64 
77 - 
25 
16 
36 
30 
35 
8 
9 

32. 1 
3U6 





Social studies 

00 

as 

4U 

99 

5 

o 

41 

37 

22 

260 

Mathematics. 

DO 

in 

0 4 
A 1 

4 

a 

29 

53 

18 

207 

Science 

ou 

4*1 

Ol 

A Q 

V 

n 

14. 8 

68 

25 

7 

146 

I 

1 

AO 

48 

99 

9 

1 A 

33. 6 

32 

53 

15 

150 

Latin 

04 

A 9 

0 4 

OQ 

10 

A 

16. 0 

56 

33 

11 

45 

Commercial studies 

9 0 

04 

19 

97 


0 

17 

18. 5 

27.3 
29 0 
35.5 

19.3 
20.2 

56 

22. 

22 

27 

Industrial arts. 

9 9 
8. 9 

49 

43 

33 

24 

72 

Home economics 

14 

A9 

4 J 

AO 

6 \) 

i 7 

43 

39 

18 

62 

Fine arts 

4.3 
10. (X 

Otf 

9Q 

1 / 
i\ 

28 

49 

23 

57 

Physical education 

04 

.33 

22 

0 

45 

52 

53 

24 

47 

24 

0 

21 

15 

Total group 

It 

47 

44 

• 

Ml 

11.* 

4* 

41 

17 1 



The number of items which teachers say that they usually 
include m their self-made essay and objective tests are 
tabulated in table 7. The median number of questions 
has been calculated by departments for each type and for 
e total. In addition, the percentages of teachers who 
include in their tests various numbers of items have been 
computed. Three groupings have been made: The first 
0 to 5 items for the essay tests and 0 to 20 items for the 
objective tests, is considered to be an entirely inadequate 
number of items for a test to contain. Using this arbitrary 
basis for judgment, 47 percent of the teachere have too 
few questions in their essay tests and 42 percent have too 
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few questions in their objective tests, Clearly more than 
two-fifths of the teachers do not have enough questions in 
their tests to make them useful. The second grouping, 
6 to 11 essay questions and 21 to 60 objective items, is con- 
sidered to be only fairly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the number of items. This means that 44 percent of 
the teachers are barely meeting the minimum standards 
ioj the number of questions included in essay tests and only 
4i percent meeting the minimum for objective tests. The 
third grouping, 12 or more essay questions and 61 or more 
objective questions, is considered to constitute a sufficient 
number of items to be satisfactory. It seems unusual that 
only 9 percent of the teachers are making their essay tests, 
and only 17 percent are making their objective tests long 
enough. 

A study of the medians reveals the same condition. The 
median number of objective questions incliraed is "51.2. 
By comparing such a test of 31 items with the ideal test of 
100 items it becomes evident that teachers are not making 
their tests nearly long enough. The indictment of too few 
items can be brought against all departments alike. While 
some departments are better than others, £11 are so far 
from a desirable standard that it is not worth while to 
mention these few. 

A careful study of theses ts which the teachers give would 
have to be made before ratal conclusions could be drawn. 
It appears from the replies which teachers have made to 
the questionnaire that many teachers include too few 
types of questions in their tests and that most teachers do 
ndi have anywhere enough items in their tests. 


CHAPTER IV: WHAT ARE THE PRACTICES OP 

keutive to final examina- 

T O GIVE or not to give? That seems to bo tho ques- 
tion which is asked in connection with final exumina- 
ons. enty- our percent of the teachers answer it 

by saying that they do not give one. (See table 8.) Seventv- 
SLV percent do give a final examination, Vthough the differ- 
ence in type is noticeable. There are marked differences 
between the practices of tie various departments. If a 
pupil is taking Latin he can be almost sure that' he will 

a? T m ' nation - ,or such is the practice of 

93 percent of the Latin teachers. Whereas in home eco- 
nomics, fine arts, or physical education the pupil would 
have a fair chance at missing a final examination, to 33, 34 

The 4 „ 2 n p f rcent >. res P ecti . veI y. do not give final examinations. 
The final examination is more popular in the foreign-lan- 
guage departments, including Latin, than in the other 
departments. 

Table 8. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS IN EACH ni-PAHT 

TYPES 


Department 

m 

Pibcint or Teachers Using as a Final 
Examination a— 

No 

final 

exam- 

ination 

given 

Num- 

ber 

of 

teachers 

Stand- 
ard- 
ized 
achieve- 
ment 
test i 

Self- 

made 

essay 

test 

Self- 

made 

objec- 

tive 

test 

Essay 

and 

objec- 

tive 

test 

Test 

made 

out 

. *>y 
depart- 
ment 1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

English 

Social science. .. 
Mathematics. 

Science 

Foreign language 

Latin 

Commercial studies 

Industrial arts 

Home economics 

Fine arts 

Physical education. 

Total croup 

1 StAnriArfltrOsrl a 

7 

3 

16 

17 

20 

17 

18 
1 
1 

0 

0 

8 

8 

5 

10 

15 

15 

8 

12 

0 

8 

3 

✓ 

21 

18 

3 
8 

17 
15 

7 

4 

18 
0 

8 

* 

27 

27 
10 
21 
10 
,7 
20 

28 

33 

34 
42 

354 
252 
239 
196 
96 
54 
122 
107 
79 
47- 
29 ~ 

■ 

9 

' n 

If 

If 

14 

M7« 
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* 4 . 

The largest percentage of teachers give objective tests 
of their own construction as finals. This practice is 
marked, for 29 percent of the teachers make out their own 
objective tests and use them for final examinations. An 
encouraging fact is that 16 percent of the teachers use a 
test which has been made out by the department and is 
used in all similar classes of the department. Probably 
all of such tests are of the obj|ctive type, for it is very 
difficult to score a department test which is not. It seems 
to the writers that an excellent method of improving in- 
struction in a department is to develop cooperative tests 
to be used by all the teachers of identical subjects. It is 
encouraging to note that one teacher in six is already using 
department tests as final examinations. 

4 The Popularity of the essay -type test as a final examination 

is much less than was expected. Approximately 1 teacher 
in 10 (9 percent) makes use of an essay test as a final ex- 
amination. The use of both essay and objective questions 
in the final examination is more frequent than the use of 
only the essay questions. This plan of using the two 
types of questions in combination is favored more by the 
English department than by any other department. Accord- 
ing *to most of the writers on measurement, it is a practice 
*• ‘ to be recommended. The surprising thing in the Eng lish 
' department is that only 8 percent of its teachers make 
exclusive use of the essay question in the final examination. 
Thci^ is fair agreement within departments as to the 
percentage of teachers making use of the various forms of 
teacher-made tests. 

There are significant differences between the depart- 
ments when their use of the standardized achievement 
test is concerned. . Xb© foreign language, commercial, Latin, 
science, and mathematics are the only departments which 
t make much use of the standardized test as a' final examina- 

tion. This. fact seems to be a significant indication of the 
fields in which the standardized achievement tests have been 
developed to the point of greatest use for the teacher. 
Some of the reasons that these departments are outstand- 
ing are apparent. The content of the courses in foreign 
language, Latin, science, and mathematics is relatively 
* constant and uniform. Where such is the case it is possible 
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to construct standardized tests which are suitable for most 
of the courses as offered. The reason for the popularity of 
the standardized test in the commercial department is not 
so apparent It is probable that the policy of the publishers 
of commercial matenals operates to produce this condition. 

Since the field of English has more than a hundred stand- 
ardized tests available and only 7 percent of the teachers < 
use any of them as final examinations, one of three condi- 
tions should be true: (a) The English teachers are not aware 
of the tests which are available to them; ( b ) the tests in 
English are n^t especially suitable for use as final examina- 
tions; or (c) the English departments prefer to spend their 
money in some other way. 

The small number of social science teachers making use of 
standardized achievement tests as final examinations seems 
to indicate rather definitely the unsuitability of tests in this 
field. If the tests covered the material that the social studies 
teachers felt should be tested, more teachers would use them. 

It is hoped that the work now being done on social studies 
tests will result in a number of improved tests in this field 
Needless to say, such tests cannot be limited to testing only 
factual material if they are to be widely acceptable. 

Length oj final examinations.— Half of the teachers give 
final examinations which take an hour and a half or longer 
while half give examinations taking less thari the 90 minutes' 

There is comparatively little difference between the median 
length of the examinations in the various departments, as 
table 9 shows. There are, however, wide differences in the 
practices of the different departments relative to giving long 
examinations of 2 hours or more. If objective questions 
are used, a large amount of material can be sampled in an 
hour and a half. Ninety minutes amounts to about two 
penods m most high schools. It would seem that if the 
final test were well prepared, a satisfactory measure of 
achievement could be obtained, especially if testing had 
been done regularly throughout the course. 
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Table 9.— PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS USING FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS OF VARIOUS LENGTHS 


Department 

Median 
length 
in min- 
utes 

Percent or Teachers Whose Final 
Examinations Take— 

Num- 
ber of ' 
teach- 1 
ers 

30-4* 

min- 

utes 

45-59 

min- 

utes 

60-74 

min- 

utes 

75-89 

min- 

utes 

90-104 

min- 

utes 

105- 

109 

min- 

utes 

2 hours 
or 

more 

1 

* 

3 

4 

* 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

English 

Social science 

Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign language 

Latin. 

Commercial 

Industrial arts 

Home economics 

Fine arts.. 

Physical education.. 

Total group. 

92 

79 

88 

94 

99 

79 

90 

74 

85 

85 

66 

7 

9 

5 

5 

1 

12 

5 
9 

12 

6 
13 

16 

18 

16 

12 

12 

14 

16 

16 

13 

19 

7 

19 

21 

21 

22 

15 

18 

21 

27 

21 

19 

73 

5 

7 
9 

5 
10 
22 

8 ' 
o • 

6 
9 
0 

20 

22 

16 

22 

20 

4 

22 

23 

21 

6 

7 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3 

28 

3 

4 
8 
3 
0 

29 

22 

27 

31 

39 

2 

25 

21 

19 

38 

0 

263 
188 ! 
197 
150 
87 : 
50 
99 
75 
52 
32 
15 

M 

7 

15 

n 

7 

19 

5 


1.208 j 

. .1 


* 
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CHAPTER V: WHO CORRECTS THE TESTS? 

T EACHERS use a variety of plans for correcting the test 
papers The number of different combinations of plans 
followed would be too long for consideration; so the per- 
centage of the teachers following each method has been cal- 
c ated. Since most teachers use several of the methods 
' obviously the percents would not total a hundred The 
v an°„s plans for correcting self-made standardized tests, 
with the percentage of teachers who follow each plan are 
gmn m table 10. The most popular plan, or at least the 
plaa which the greatest percentage of teachers follow, is for 
the teacher to correct her own papers. This plan is followed 
, bv practically aU teachers. The next most popular plan is 
to have the pupds exchange papers before correcting them 
Nearly two-fifths of the teachers use this plan W getting 
teacher-made tests corrected, and one-fifth use it in getting 
standardized tests corrected. The plan of allowing each 
pupil to correct hrs own paper is not especially popular, as 
the 11 and 5- percents show. The services of clerks for 
correcting work is apparently seldom practiced. Neither 
o many of the teachers have one pupil in the class correct 
all the papers It appears that either the teacher corrects 
the papers or the papers are corrected in class. 

Ta ^^ ercentage of teachers using various 

METHODS OF HAVING TEACHER-MADE AND STAND 
ARDIZED TESTS SCORED STAND- 
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Table 11.— PERCENTAGE OF 1,614 TEACHERS USING VA- 
RIOUS METIJpDS OF PRESENTING THEIR OWN CON- 
STRUCTED TESTS TO PUPILS v 


0 

, Plan 

Mimeographed or duplicated with a copy for each pupil 

Written on the blackboard 

Read to the class 

Printed.^ 


Peroeat 
of teach- 
ers fol- 
lowing 
eachplan 


56 

41 

30 

3 


* * 

Method of presenting teacher-made tests to the pupils .— The 
teachers present their own constructed tests to the pupils in 
a number of different ways. The method followed by the 
largest percentage of teachers is to mimeograph or duplicate 
the test so that each pupil has a copy. Fifty-six percent of 
the teachers use this plan at least part of the time as shown* 
by the data given in table 11. Forty-one percent of the 
teachers write their tests on the blackboard some of the 
time. The oral method or reading the questions„to the class 
it* used at times by 30 percent of the teachers/ The data 
were not separated according to departments in the original 
tabulation, as it was felt that the policy of the Bchool prob- 
ably had more influence on the method of presenting tests 
than did the department in which the teacher taught. The 
question of mimeographing tests needs to be settled by the 
administration in each school. Facilities should be pro- 
vided for the duplicating of tests in some manner, for they 
are important instructional material. Another argument 
for department tests in large schools is that the duplicating 
of test material is considerably facilitated by the use of the 
same test in all classes which are alike. 


x- 


CHAPTER VI. WHAT USES DO TEACHERS MAKE 

OF TESTS? 

T EACHERS were asked to indicate on the check-list the 
uses which they made of aptitude or prognostic tests, 
character tests, rating scales, intelligence tests, stand- 
ardized achievement tests, teacher-made objective tests, and 
teacher-made essay tests. A list of 19 uses was presented for 
each type of test. These data were analyzed by depart- 

m ® nt8 ; , T ^ e number of teachers in each department who 
indicated that they u^d a certain type of measurement for 
lone of the uses, was changed to a percent. It would have 
been space-consuming and rather meaningless to have repro- 
duced all of these percents. Many of them were very small. 
Only those uses of any test were included which were 
checked by at least 10 percent of the teachers in any one 
department. Where the percentage of use was given for 
any department it was also given for all departments for 
purposes of comparison. This arbitrary standard excluded 
aptitude tests, character tests, and rating scales, for in no 
case did 10 percent of the teachers in a department use one 
of these measurements for any purpose. 

The data which were included are presented in table 12. 
The uses for each type of test are grouped together. Com- 
parisons of practice among the departments is possible by 
glancing across the rows. The departments have been 
ananged m the same order as they appear in the other 
taWes m this bulletin. It is apparent that teachers make 
most use of their own objective tests and least use of intelli- 
gence tests. It will be noted also that the percentage of use 
is highest With the teacher-made objective tests. Whether 
this arises because teachers who Construct tests have been 
more strongly motivated or because teachers give more of 
their own objective tests, one cannot say. Since the per- 
centages m general are fairly low, one can say that many 
possibilities of the uses for tests in instruction and guidance 
have been overlooked. 
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Table 12— PERCENTAGES OF THE TEACHERS IN EACH 
pEPAR TMENT USING INTELLIGENCE, STANDARDIZED 
ACHIEVEMENT, TEACHER-MADE ESSAY, AND TEACHER- 
MADE OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 

IN'TELLIOENCE TESTS 


1. To enable the teacher 
to tell whether poor 
work is due to lack of 
ability or to other 
factors which can be 

1 corrected 

2. To aid in discovering 

which pupils are capa- 
ble of doing exceptional 
work. 

3. To furnish an estimate 

of the pupil's probable 
success in college 

4. To aid in studying and 
advising failing pupils.. 

5. To furnish information 

concerning the proba- 
ble success a pupil will 
have in a certain cur- 
riculum 


o 

Departments 

\ 

Total 

i 

English 

Social studies 

| Mathematics 

Science 

© 

i 

! 

£ 

Latin 

Commercial studies 

to 

*-> 

& 

X. 

3 

b 

3 

T5 

a 

Home economics 

Fine arts 

Physical education 

3 

3 

4 

5 

i 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

U 

! 

u | 

14 

15 

23 

12 

10 

17 

2 

7 

3 

2 

0 

13 











a 


12 

14 

16 

9 

6 

16 

4 

5 

3 

4 

0 

10 

8 

e 

12 

11 

7 

7 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

9 

10 

9 

7 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

6 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


( 1 . To compare the result* 
II attained by my class 
| with the norms 
| 2. To compare the ro- 

24 

17 

30 

19 

20 

1 

24 

15 

5 

4 

4 

3 

20 

ll suits attained In 2 or 

i | more of my classes 

| 3. To aid in determining 

17 

11 

22 

14 

16 

21 

20 

1 

1 

0 

0 

14 

the pupil's mark.. 

| 4. To show pupils In what 

13 

7 

21 

17 

17 

18 

23 

1 

6 

0 

3 

18 

| part of the subject they 

| are weak. 

| 5. To stimulate pifplls to 

18 

5 

20 

14 

15 

18 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 do better work. . . 

j | 3* To aid in determining 

10 

7 

16 

14 

14 

19 

21 

0 

1 

2 

a 

V 12 

| which pupils will fail... 

7. To discover whatparts 
|| of a topic need to be ro- 
ll taught 

| 8. To discover what parts 

10 

e 

16 

14 

9 

17 

10 

2 

1 

0 

3 

10 

11 

4 

17 

10 

8 

18 

20 

1 

6 

0 

0 

10 

|| of a topic or unit need 

| to be taught 

| 9. To aid in discovering 

21 

0 

9 

7 

8 

11 

9 

1 

4 

0 

0 

10 

which pupils are capa- 
1 ble of doing erteptlona) 

1 work 

12 

6 

11 

9 

11 

14 

12 

1 

3 

2 

0 

.9 


i— k 


* 


y 
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Table 12.-PERCENTAGES OF THE TEACHERS TN Pirn 
DEPARTMENT USING INTELLIGENCE STA^dIrdictS 
ACHIEVEMENT, TEACHER-MADE ESSAY AND TEACH fp 
MADE OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR VAR« 

STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS — Continued 


Use 


DEPARTMENT* 


1 


2 2 


10. To enable the teacher 
to tell whether poor 
work is due to Jack of 
ability or other factors 
which can be corrected 

11. To aid in studying 

and advising failing 
pup Us 

12. To satisfy parents 

that their children have 
been marked fairly 

13. Tofurnish an estimate 
of the pupil's probable 
success in college 


13 

I 5 


* 2 

3 

1 

!j_ 

1 5 

| « 

13 

I 

5 

i 

13 

j 

14 

11 

7- 

13 

8 

10 

8 

5 

12 

8 

11 

4 

3 

5 

12 

6 
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OBJECTIVE TESTS 


13 


1. To aid in determining 
the pupil’s mark... 

2. To discover what parts 

of a topic need to be re- 
taught 

3. To show pupils in what 

part of the subject they 
are weak 

4. To stimulate pupils to 

do better work 

5. To discover what parts 

of a topic or unit need to 
be taught ; 

3. To aid in determining 

which pupils will fail 

7* To compare the results 
attained in 3 or more of 

mv classes 

8. To enable the teacher 
to tell whether poor 
work Is due to lackof 
ability or other factors 
which cab be corrected. . 
8. To aid in discovering 
which pupils are capa- 
ble of doing exceptional 
work 

10. To aid in stud yin g and 
advising faihng pupils... 
n ;J£“wypawnuthat 
their children have bean 
marked fairly 


14 


35 


33 


14 


30 


18 


35 


27 


10 


34 


35 


18 


25 


30 


30 


37 


13 


45 

47 

30 


46 

44 

32 

20 

38 

39 

32 

20 

30 

35 

30 

20 

41 

29 

32 

23 

27 

27 

16 

5 

33 

19 

14 

16 

27 

25 

34 

16 

17 

9 

12 

3 

7 

10 

8 

3 

J 

8 

14 

10 

6 


31 


28 


15 
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Table 12.— PERCENTAGES OF VhE TEACHERS IN EACH 
DEPARTMENT USING INTELLIGENCE, STANDARDIZED 
ACHIEVEMENT, TEACHER-MADE ESSAY, AND TEACHER- 
MADE OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES— Con. 

TEACHER-MADE OBJECTIVE TE8TS— Continued 



Departments 

l 








3 




c 

: 

Use 

English 

Social studies 

Mathematics 

l 

a 

0 

ao 

Foreign languagi 

Latin 

"3 

3 

3 

E 

O 

O 

Industrial arts 

6ome economics 

Fine arts 

Physical educatli 

* 1 

w I I 

0 1 

h j| 

1 

t 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

1 

It 

11 

12 

IS 

12. To form ability groups 













within the room 

13. To furnish an estimate 

10 

11 

9 

10 

6 

7 

4 

10 

8 

6 

0 

9 

of the pupil's probable 
success in college 

4 

5 

5 

13 

4 

14 

4 

3 

1 



1 






4 

0 

5 I 

TEACHER-MADE ESSAY TE8T8 



j 

1. To aid In determining 












| 

! the pupil's mark 

12 

35 

24 

32 

29 

37 

IQ 

14 

31 

8 

13 

30 1 

2. To discover what parts 
of a topio need to be re- 

10 











I 

taught 

22 

22 

19 

26 

10 

00 

01 

16 

22 

14 

16 

21 II 

3 . To show pupils In what 


Xo 

XI 

part of the subject they 
are weak 

24 

22 

20 

22 

23 

10 

1 K 


20 

10 

13 

20 

4- To stimulate pupils to 

IV 

10 

13 

do better work 

26 

23 

18 

23 

23 

21 


1 K 

14 

12 


20 

6. To aid in determining 


IX 

10 

6 

which pupils will fail 

G. To enable teacher to 
tell whether poor work 
i is due to lack of ability 
or to other factors which 

26 

10 

20 

18 

18 

18 

12 

8 

16 

6 

10 

18 

can be corrected 

16 

21 

11 

12 

16 

12 

0 

in 

18 

12 


14 1 

7. To disoover what parts 

V 

iu 

6 

of a topio or unit need to 




■ — 

-, . 







I 

be taught 

18 

8 

14 

V 

n 


ir 

7 

14 ' 

1 8 

if- 

M2 I 

& To aid in discovering 


which pupils are capa- 











4 1 


ble of doing exceptional 
work. 

16 

18 

10 

7 

16 

1 1 

in 

A 

8 

8 


12 I 

0. To compare the re- 
sults attained in two or 



1U 

4 

6 

more classes 

12 

12 

10 

9 

7 

7 

6 

A 

0 




10. To aid in studying and 



1 

4 

0 

4 

3 

9 1 

advising failing pupils... 
Number of teachers in 

10 

9 

7 

9 

8 

7 

7 

2 

6 

0 

0 

8 I 

each department on 












I 

which the percents are 
based 3 

164 5 

00 2 

M 1 

*1 

96 

K 7 1 


09 

80 

61 : 

31 1 

,614 I 


0/ 1 

00 1 
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CHAPTER VII: WHAT ARE THE ATTITUDES OF 
TEACHERS TOWARD THE GIVING OF TESTS? * 

T HE PREVIOUS chapters in this bulletin have all 
dealt with the actual practices of the teachers in 
various phases of the testing program. It may be 
profitable, not only to study thp actual practices of the 
teachers, but to study their attitudes toward certain prob- 
lems m the testing field. Their reactions should prove a 
valuable guide in improving testing programs in the second- 
aiy school and might also prove helpful in constructing tests. 
The reason for asking for the attitudes of tellers in regard 
to testing is to determine the desires of teachers apart from 
their actual practices which have been reported in the pre- 
vious chapters Limitations are present when practices are 
concerned The report in this and the following chapters 
on the attitudes of teachers is therefore a check upon the ac- 
tual practices reported. 

The topics treated in this chapter deal with teachere’ 
reactions to tests, especially standardized tests, and to the 

frequency with which self-made and standardized tests 
should be given. 

The directions on this section of the check list were: 
^Jr£ M VLn U .l the ,oUo J wi .° g statement* with which 

pUoeTNO by tS^SmeT* 1 * ^ " y °' ,he • 

This form of reply made it difficult to determine whether 
the omission of a check mark or a NO was an indication-that 
dtd noldeel either especially for or against the 
statement, or merely neglected to answer the question. 
Because it was difficult to determine what omissions meant 
all percentages were figured on the total number of teachere 
who returned the check lists 2, each department. Thia 
number of teachere ia given in the- last column of table 13 
and la used as a base for all the percentages in tables 13 to 19. 
These include all the tables in this section and the next. 

, Pontages should be interpreted as percents of the 
total number of teachere replying to any question on the 
check list. In most of the other tables in the chapter the 
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percentages have been figured on the basis of the teachers 
replying to the question under consideration. 

Teachers javor giving teste.— There is no doubt that 
teachers favor giving and using tests in their courses. The 
sentiment on this point as expressed in table 13 is clear with 
92 percent agreeing as compared to 1 percent opposed. 
There is very little difference in the opinions of the various 
departments with the exception of fine arts and physical 
education. These departments show a slightly higher per- 
centage of teachers opposed, with a larger percentage of 
teachers in these departments not answering. While there 
is agreement that tests should be used, there are many 
disagreements on the details of using them. 

Table 13.— ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS TOWARD GIVING 
AND USING TESTS AND TOWARD STANDARDIZED 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN RELATION TO THEIR OWN 
CONSTRUCTED TESTS • 


Department 


English 

8ocial sciences 

Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign language. 

Latin 

Commercial studies 

Industrial arts 

Home economics.... 

Fine arts 

Physical education. 

Total group... 


Percent or Teachers 

1 _ 


In Favor or Qivino 
and LI sin o Tests 
in my Courses 

Preferring Stand- 
ardized Achieve- 
ment Tests to Self- 
Made Tests 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 







ers 1 

Agree- 

ing 

No 

an- 

swer 

Opposed 

Agree- 

ing 

No 

an- 

swer 

opposed 

1 

1 

2 

S 

4 

« 

C 

7 

I 

8 

, 92 
03 
90 
92 
98 

95 

96 
90 
90 
75 
71 

7 
6 

9.5 

7.5 
2 

5 

3 

8 
9 

21 

26 

1 

1 

.4 

.5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

21 

16 

26 

15 

20 

20 

32 

13 

12 

12 

23 

47 

56 

47 

46 
44 
53 
56 

47 
65 

» 

32 

29 

27 

39 
36 
27 
12 

40 

23 

24 
26 


tl 

7 

1 

» 

M 

» 

LIU 


Standardized, tests compared to teacher-made tests. — One of 
the sources of disagreement is whether teachers prefer stand- 
ardized tests to their own constructed’ teste. The data in 
the second section of table 13 show that 20 percent of the 
teachers prefer standardized teste, while 30 percent prefer 
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their own. Half of the teachers did not answer this ques- 
tion. The evidence seems to indicate that teachers prefer 
their own tests in the ratio of 3 to 2. 

The attitude of the teachers in the various departments 
is practically what would be expected from the other data 
which have been analyzed. Commercial teachers consti- 
tute the only group which has a larger percentage of teachers 
favoring standardized tests than favoring their own, the 
percents being 32 to 12. The mathematics department is 
# practically evenly divided, 26 percent favoring standardized 
te^ts compared to 27 percent favoring their own. The other 
departments favored their self-made tests rather than 
standardized tests. 

> '^ > Table ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS TOWARD THE 
FREQUENCY WITH WHICH TEACHER-MADE TESTS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN 



Percent or Teachebs Advocating Various 
Frequencies 1 

Department 

Every 

day 

Every 

week 

Every 2 
weeks 

Once a 
month 

Onoe a 
semes- 
ter 

At the com- 
pletion of 
a topic or 
| unit 

1 

! 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

English 

4 

Of) 

in 

8 

A 


78 

Social studies 

2 

21 

25 

on 

1 U 

in 

0 

10 

Mathematics 

7 

1U 

4 

m 

83 

Science 

3 

8 

10 

o 

18 
1 7 

0 

7 

74 

Foreign 

£v 

90 

17 

a 

5 

in 

11 

11 

12 

72 

Latin 

IQ 

D 

o 

IB 

14 

7 

OO 

77 

Commercial studies 

JO 

24 

17 

15 

4 

4 

If 

13 

17 

60 

Industrial arts 

1 

1 

0 

10 

68 

Home economics 

1 1 
1 1 

1 A 

50 

Fine arts 

o 

i 1 
8 
10 

JO 

22 

3 

5 

18 

16 

78 

Physical education 

o 

37 




55 

Total group.. 

4 

tt 

u 

m 

It 





W 

tt 


.u* pvTOUMgcsi wui not iota i a nunared Id each row, for some teacher* checked nne of 
classifications ajd also the topic or unit classification. Wher^ormoreti^ SSLh! 
ffl0St fr " ,U * Dt U * t,n ‘ w “ «»“««*• « tbw is no 

Frequency of giving teaeher-made tests .— How often should 
testa be given? Preferences range from as frequently as 
eveiy day to not giving them at all. Table 14 is an analysis 
of how often teachers prefer to give teste. Four percent of 
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the teachers think that tests should be given as often as 
every day. The Latin, foreign language, and mathematics 
departments are practically the only departments who be- 
lieve that this plan should be followed. Comparatively few 
teachers even in these departments advocate the daily test, 
for the percent for the Latin department is only 16 and for 
the other two it is 8 And 7, respectively. Testing every week 
is in more popular favor. Twenty-two percent of the teach- 
ers advocate testing as frequently as this. Twenty percent 
or »more of the £nglish, social science, foreign language, 
science, mathematics, and commercial departments approve 
this plan. Testing every 2 weeks is advocated by 13 per- 
cent of the teachers. Once a month is preferred by 9 percent 
and once a semester by 10 percent. 

Most teachers seem to feel that it is important to test at 
the completion of a topic or unit. The'replies to this item 
represented 66 percent of the teachers. This would seem to 
indicate that testing at the completion^ of a topic is con- 
sidered more important than testing at any particular time 
during the semester. 

Frequency of giving standardized tests . — There are marked 
differences as to the time when teachers prefer to give . 
standardized tests as compared to the self-made tests. 
Thirty-five percent of the teachers indicated that they pre- 
ferred to give standardized tests at the end of the semester, 
as shown in table 15. Undoubtedly this is partly due to the 
fact that most of such tests are suitable for use only at the 
end of the semester. Nearly as laige a percentage of teach- 
ers would like to give tests at the completion of a topic or 
unit. This would seem to indicate that there is a possibility 
for the development of what is now termed the instructional 
test. Such instructional tests would contain tests covering 
each unit of the subject. There are many such tests now 
commercially available. One practical difficulty in the 
development of these tests to their optimum usefulness is 
the fact that subject matter in the courses is not and proba- 
bly will not be standardized to the extent that such tests 
can be developed for use in all courses. 


* 
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Table 15.— ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS TOWARD THF 

3S85^<335 WHICH ^ NDABDIZE o 1 d te t 8 « 


Department 


English. 


Social 

MSthc 


A studies 

hematioe 

Science 

Foreign language 

Latin ' 

Commercial studies. 

Industrialarts. 

Home eoonoi&ics 

Fine arts 

Physical education... 

Total group 


Percent or Teachers Advocating Various ' 

Frequencies > 

Every 

day 

Every 

week 

Every 2 
weeks 

Once a 
month 

Once a 
semes- 
ter 

At the com- 
pletion of a 
topic or unit 

* 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 - 
0 

. 1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
3 
0 
0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2- 

0 

5 
ft 
8 

6 
8 
2 

10 

0 

3 

6 

10 

3ft 

38 

42 

37 

ftO 

33 

17 

• 22 
30 
28 
10 

34 

20 

38 

32 

21 

19 

38 

14 

30 

10 

19 

1 

2 

1 

i 

6 

Ift 



the Ume7lMsific»tS^ aVd I of Trto^l^runl^tt Vr her8 checked « «t 

classifications were checked thenKW fluent tMtl^^n^, l JS nS . ^ he , r ® 2 or mon time 
in the first 5" classifications. B 11,081 ,requent tesun*was counted, so there Is no overlapping, 


Types of questions to be used .- Another statement re- 
quested the teachers to indicate the type of examination 
which their own constructed tests should be. It is interest- 
ing to note that a large majority agreed with the experts in 
measurement— that the teacher-made tests should consist 
of a mixture of essay and objective questions. Sixty-eight 

. . ... ^ the use of both types of 

questions as indicated in table 16. Twenty percent of the 
teachers felt that the tests should contain only objective 
type questions. Only a veiy small number of teachers 
eight-tenths of 1 percent, felt that the tests should contain’ 
only essay questions. There are some differences between 
departments, but in most cases they are rather minor. 
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Table 16.— ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS TOWARD THE 
TYPE OF TEACHER-MADE TE8TS WHICH SHOULD BE 
GIVEN 


Department 

Percent or Teachers Agreeing 
That Selt-Made Tests Should 
Be: 

Percent not 
answering 

All of the 
essay type 

All of the 
objective 
typ* 

A mixture 
of essay and 
objective 
questions 

1 

1 

l 

S 

4 

r ' S 

i 

English 

0.3 

1 

.8 

1 

o 

19 

7G 

8.7 ' 
6 ! 
15.2 ! 

8ocial studies 

Mathematics 

la 

20 

22 

9K 

73 

A9 

I Science 7, 

01 

aa 

Foreign language 

15 

10 

24 

28 

15 

24 

10 

00 

81 

A! 

8 

Latin 

o 

4 

16 

23.3 l 
18 
10 

20 j 

Oft 

Commercial studies 

.7 

DO 

Industrial arts 

3 

Oa 
r i 

Home economics 

1 

01 

71 

Fine arts 

o 

» ^ 

Physical education 

o 

45 



oO ; 

Total group 

0. 8 


•8 

tit | 




' There were only 8 no replies, 4 no’s for the essay, I for the objective, and 3 for the combi- 



CHAPTER VIII: WHAT ARE THE ATTITUDES OF 
TEACHERS TOWARD VARIOUS TYPES OF TESTS? 

Tests adapted to textbooks and courses of study— Recently 
there has been some slight tendency for authors to prepare 
standardized tests to accompahy their own textbooks. 
There also have been a number of published courses of study 
which have included tests to measure the material covered. 
The results given in table 17 show definitely that teachers 
like such sendees. The results have been given by depart- 
ments with the thought that they might be especially helpful 
to publishers or course-of-study committees working in any 
special field. Fifty-one percent of the teachers indicated 
that they would like authors of textbooks to prepare tests 
on each section of the book. Ten percent opposed the idea 
and. 39 percent did not answer the question. The teachers 
would like tests prepared on texts as indicated by a ratio of 
about 5 to 1. * i 


Table 17.— ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS TOWARD HAVING 
TESTS PREPARED BY AUTHORS OF TEXTBOOKS AND 
. TOWARD HAVING TESTS PREPARED TO GO WITH THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


1 

Department 

„ PiaciNT or Teachers Who— 

Like the authors of text- 
books to prepare tests on 
each section of the book 

Like tests to be prepared to 
go with the course of study 

Agree- 

ing 

No 

answer 

Opposed 

Agree- 

ing 

No 

answer 

Opposed 

1 

1 

S 

♦ 

4 

1 

« ' 

" 7 

English 

Social studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign lanynag* 

Latin 

Commercial studies. . 

Industrial arts 

Home economics 

Fine arts. 

Physical education 

i • 

48 

50 

60 

53 

70 

02 

52 

45 

48 

18 

26 

41 

34 

31 

38 

44 

45 
47 
7fl 
74 

11 

16 

9 

9 

5 

M 

4 
10 

5 

6 
0 

38 

38 

44 

36 

45 
32 
41 
40 
31 
27 
29 

52 

52 

45 

56 

51 
61 
56 

52 
64 
71 
71 

10 

10 

11 

6 

4 

7 
3 

8 

5 
2 
0 

Total iroup...r.. 

11 

» 

19 

S8 

U 

6 


29 
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There were slightly fewer teachers answering the question 
relative to having tests prepared to go with the course of 
study. The ratio was practically the same as found in thn 
previous paragraph. Thirty-eight percent of the ‘teachers 
would like to have tests prepared to go with the course of 
study, while 8 percent w-ere opposed to the idea. ' 

If teacher opinion is a guide, authors of textbooks should 
prepare tests to cover the various sections of the text. Some 
of these tests, now available, are included in the text, 
others are included in a teacher’s manual, still others cun 
be purchased in printed form, and in a few cases such tests 
are furnished free to the users of the text. R 

Course-of-study committees can develop tests to accom- 
pany the course of study. These tests may either be in- 
cluded in the course-of-study monograph or may be issued 
separately. Some cities have standardized such tests and 
print their own supply. The committees can be assured 
that teachers are interested in obtaining such material. 

Intelligence test results— Do teachers want intelligence 
test results on their pupils? The unequivocal answer is 
“Yes.” Table 18 shows that only 1 percent of the teachers 
said that they did not care to have intelligence test results 
on their pupils. Even the teachers in the special subjects — 
industrial arts, home economics, fine arts, and physical edu- 
cation departments — seemed to desire such results. A few 
preferred to have the results on only special cases such as 
failures, discipline cases, or especially brilliant pupils. Most 
of the teachers wanted the results on all their pupils. 

Intelligence test results are available to teachers in most . 
/schools. *Thtrf is, they are available if the teacher takes 
the trouble to look them up. The uses which teachers make 
of tests indicate that intelligence test results are used veiy 
little by the teachers. It appears that there is a need for 
the administration in each sclAol to work out a program 
whereby the results are available to the teachers and also 
to develop with the teachers the means of making effective 
use of such results. . 
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Table lfc— PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS WHO DESIRE 
test results on VAR, Sus TYPES 


Department 

1 

i 

i 

Percent or Teachers Who Desire 
Intelligence Test BSsilts on- 

; 

Percent 

of 

teachers 

not 

answer- 

ing 

All 

pupils 

Failing 

pupils 

Disci- 

pline 

cases 

Ksi>e* 

daily 

brilliant 

pupils 

j 

' No 
pupils 

: 

2 

* 

4 

5 

4 

7 

1 English 

Social studies 

; Mathematics 

| 8cience v 

Foreign language 

Latin 

Commercial studies 
Industrial arts.'. 

Home economics 

Fine arts 

Physical education 

Total grouty. 

i 78 

75 

76 
71 
75 
69 
64 
66 
71 
55 
45 

7 

7 
3 

8 
6 

11 

10 

6 

1 

6 

0 

3 

4 

2 

3 

0 

4 
4 

1 

6 

3 

2 

I 

.4 

8 i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

h 

1 

2 
1 
2 
0 

13 
‘ 17 
21 
20 
12 
19 
24 

26 I 
26 
35 
52 

73 

6 

3 

1 

1 

20 


for there were various wmbinationTof faflSSdM 




Other aptitude or prognostic test results .— Are teachers 
interested in obtaining test results which will predict a 
pupil's probable success iiy their subject? The answer as 
given in table 19, is thk^they are. While such tests are 
only available in a few' of the departments it appears that 
all departments would like such results if they existed. 
The two departments in w r hich the largest percentage of 
teachers would like such results are industrial arts and 
mathematics. . It is interesting that there are such tests 
available in these two fields. There is a great opportunity 
for the development of aptitude tests in the various fields. 


T 
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Table 19.— PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS WHO DESIRE 
APTITUDE OR PROGNOSIS TEST RESULTS ON VARIOUS 
TYPES OF PUPILS 


1 . 

Percent of Teachers Who Desire 
Aptitude Test Results on- 

1 

1 

Percent 

of 

teacher i 
not , 
answer- ; 
ing 

Department 

All 

pupils 

Failing 

pupils 

i 

Disci- 

pline 

cases 

Especi- 

ally 

brilliant 

pupils 

No 

pupils 

1 

2 

S 

4 

* 

1 

7 

i 

English 

i 68 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

19 

20 1 
20 1 
22 ' 
23 , 

23 

24 i 

23 1 

34 1 

35 
58 

Social studies 

65 

10 

4 

4 

Mathematics 

70 

o 

3 

1 

1 

o 

1* 

3 

8cience 

64 

9 

7 

3 

Foreign language 

68 

4 

2 

Latin 

62 

11 

2 

o 

2 

Commercial studies 

Industrial arts 


13 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

o 

Home economics 

62 

4 

o 

Fine arts 

49 

10 

4 

4 

2 

Physical education : . . 

32 

6 

6 

0 

o 





Total group 

u 


l 

1 

1 

*3 



•1 

y * 



1 The percents added across for each department will total more than 100 in some cases for 
there were various combinations of falling, discipline, and brilliant pupils checked. 
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CHAPTER IX: SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

1. There is great variation in the amount of testing 
earned on by leathers. Even in a single department the 
variation in the number of tests given during a semester is 
great It would appear that a number of teachers make too 
little use of tests and quizzes in their classes and that a 
smaller number of teachers use them too often. It should 
be borne in mind that examinations which teacbera set 
themselves should be justified from the standpoint of value 
for instructional purposes. These uses of tests in instruc- 
tion are at least three: (1) To determine whether or not the 
class as a whole is learning the material taught; (2) to dis- 
cover whether an. individual pupil is grasping the work, and 
if not, wherem his difficulty lies so that remedial work may 
be given; and (3) to motivate the pupils to put forth their 
best efforts to learn the matter at hand. Studies of the 
comparative achievement of classes using a large number of 
tests and those using only a few would be of value in deter- 
mining the amount of testing which should he carried on in 
one semester in each department. In an individual school ' 
it might also prove helpful to teachers if principals and heads 
of departments .xould discuss with them the question of the 

frequency, with which teacher-constructed tests should be 
given. . v'* . 

• Although the amount of testing in the different classes of 
a department should be approximately the same, there will 
necessarily be a difference in the amount of testing done 
among the various departments. Some departments in the 
high school, such as the social studies department, are con- 
cerned more with the acquisition of general principles and 
their application than with a large number of skills, as is 
true m the department of foreign languages. In the former 
<*se examinations can be held less frequently than in the 
latter, since the acquisition of general principles requires a 
ongec period of time than does the acquisition of the specific 
skills which need to be mastered in learning a foreign lan- 
guage. "Jr ^ 
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2. The majority of teachers make use of fewer than four 
types of questions in the tests they construct themselves. 
\4iny teachers in fact use only one type of question. This 
is'especiaUy true among teachers of industrial arts, com- 
mercial subjects, and physical education. This is probably 
a reflection of a lack of training on the part of teachers in 
the construction of a variety of test types. The need for 
further instruction in the construction of different types of 
test questions is indicated. This instruction may be hud 
through further college training, through training in service, 
and through the cooperative construction of tests in each 
department. This last, the cooperative construction of 
tests within a department, is a very desirable procedure and 
will result in better constructed test items, more representa- 
tive items (for the course concerned), and a larger number of 
items, than is the case when tests are made out for each class 
by an individual teacher. 

The fact that teachers use few types of questions shows 
that they are not adapting their questions to the types of 
outcomes laid down in the courses of study. In English 
literature, for example, we desire students to (a) learn some- 
» thing of the life and times of the authors of good literature; 
(ft) appreciate the enriched meaning found in their litera- 
ture; (c) learn the meaning of new words or old words in a 
new context; (d) learn portions of good literature from mem- 
ory; and sometimes (e) create prose or poetry which has 
quality. Not all of these outcomes can be measured best 
by one type of test item. That type of item should be 
used which creates a situation corresponding most closely 
to the desired outcome, or which is itself a sample or part 
of the desired outcome. Therefore, the different new-type 
. test items, such as are mentioned in this bulletin, should be 
canvassed when making a ne> examination, and, in addition, 

, variations of these types and alio totally different types of 
questions should be considered. For certain situations the 
f essay type of question may be the best. 

3. Looking into the findings in more detail, they show 
that the types of test items most frequently used were the 
completion, true-false, and one-word answer. Although out- 
wardly these appear to be easy types of test items to con- 
struct, actually there is great danger of their being poorly 
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.-orkefl out. Especially is this true of the true-falso tost 
items wh'ch have in them many factors likely to interfere 
with then- validity. First of all it must be decided whether 
the subject "latter can be set up in statements which are 

ITsuh V* ™ ° f ‘ he true ' f » lse presumes that 

he subject matter is not controversial. When this is de- 
termined, items must be prepared which are free from am- 
bigiuty, that is, the statements should be susceptible of 
only one interpretation. Especially is it difficult to ovoid 
ambiguity when statements are made in negative terms 
Fmally, the items should be worded so as to avoid theTi 
of certain terms which have beeh found to be cues to the 
correct answer. For example, it has been found in making 
up true-false test items that the insertion of certain words 
often means that the test item is more likely to be false or to 
be true as the cose may be. This means that a pupil may 
even answer such items according to an arbitrary search for 
these specific cues. For example, 325 true-false items with 
ways or never” occurring in them were found by 
Weidemann to be 65 percent false and only 35 percent true 7 
On the other hand, he found that of 130 true-false test items 

“thZZf C °. mi ^*T D \ 8U ' h “ “ more than ’’. “le® than", 
0 . * 68s » ®i> percent were true and 

to CTl7 Gre fa 3e ‘ , Even the len ^ th of statement seems 
to be a determiner of its truth or falsity. Brinkmeier* 

found that long statements-more than 20 words-tend to 
he true in i about 75 percent of the cases. These facts show 
that it is difficult to make a good true-false statem^t which 
does not m its method of presentation give a cue to the 
wrrect answer. The investigations of Weidemann antf 
Bnnkmeier show that them may be systematic errors in 
the construction of these items. Therefore, it m*y reason- 
ably be assumed that there are many incidental factors 
which may give cues to the correct answers. 

h “ f 10 0 °“^ eti ° n and one-word answer test items it has 

th! nn^ Phra8 ° th ° item9 80 thftt one term- 

_he one de sired— ia the only one that fits. The question 

22: 203-5, October 1990 . ^ ounx& ^ Educational Research, 
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Should, in other words, bring about accurate thinking or 
reasoning to a particular conclusion and not be such that the 
pupil only attempts to find a term which makes the sentence 
logical but which may not fit the situation the test con- 
structor had in mind. Further, uie use of direct quotations 
should be avoided as these tend to encourage memorization 
rather than clear thinking. 

4. More than two-fifths of the teachers reporting do not 
have Enough questions in their tests to make the tests 
valuable. Another twq- fifths have only enough items to 
make the tests fairly satisfactory. One of the important 
advantages in using new-type tests arises from the large 
number of items which can be answered by pupils in a rela- 
tively short period of time. The use of a large number of 
items increases the reliability of the test in that it affords 
an opportunity to sample the subject-matter area .more 
thoroughly than does a small number of items. Of two 
tests equally well constructed and covering the same subject 
matter, the one having the larger number of items will be 
Ihe better measure of the pupils’ knowledge of the subject. 

5. The final examination is usually a lengthy one and it 
therefore has more possibilities for improvement than have 
the tests given. during the jear. In addition to having a 
greater number of items there is the possibility of using a 
greater variety of test types. One teacher in six gives a 
final examination which has been made out by the depart- 
ment for all classes in the same subject. This cooperative 
method of constructing tests is particularly valuable in the 
case of semester tests for inasmuch as such tests are used to 
determine the eligibility of the pupil to pass the subject, 
and frequently for guidance purposes by counselors and 
principals, it is extremely important that they be reliable. 

6. There are some interesting facts regarding the use of 
standardized tests during the semester and at the end of the 
semester. Two departments, English and commercial studies, 
stand out in their use of this type of test during a semester. f 
The commercial studies are high in this regard because of 
the policy of some companies to furnish free testing materiaf 
to the users of their books. English standardized tests are 
diagnostic in character and therefore they have been found 
useful by tfechers in their regular instructional work. 
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Forty percent of the teachers in all departments use stand- 
ardized tests to some extent during the semester. 

Standardized tests for the final examination are used 
mostly in the foreign language, Latin, science, commercial, 
and mathematics departments. Very few standardized 
teste are used for final examinations in the English and social 
studies departments. . It was indicated above that English 
standardized tests are diagnostic. This might account for 
their use as instructional teste during the semester and then- 
lack of use as final examinations. In the social studies 
there probably are not enough tests which teachers believe 
are sufficiently comprehensive for use as final examinations. 
In general, the small use made of standardized tests as 
semester examinations may be accounted for as follows: 
(a) Teachers are not aware of all the tests available- (b) 
there are not suitable tests in all subjects for use as final 
examinations, or (c) the expense is too great. It is also felt 
that teachers may not be sufficiently interested in the use of 

the results of these more comprehensive tests for guidance 
purposes. 

^' Duplicated tests are used by a large percentage of' 
teachers Facilities for duplicating tests should be provided 
in all high schools. Duplicating'tests is especially econom- 
ical when departments construct uniform tests for classes in 
the same subject. 


8. Teacher? use tests for a variety of purposes. There is 
very little agreement, however, on any specific uses. There 
are only two uses to which more than 50 percent of the 
teachers subscribe. These are, “To aid in determining the 
pupil s marks” and “To discover what parts of a topic need 
to be retaught” These results show that there may be a 
need for school administrators to emphasize the uses of test 
results. Some of the more important uses of teste in the 
secondary field, in addition to the two mentioned, are: (a) 
To dmcover the approximate quality of work each pupil 
shduld do; (6) to discover what topics or unite need to be 
taught; (c) to stimulate pupils to do better work (through 
furnishing information to the pupil regarding his achieve- 
ment); (d) to evaluate strengths and weaknesses^ instruc- 
tion; (e) to aid in determining the future educational program 
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of the pupil; and (J ) to classify pupils into equal ability 
groups. 

9. Two developments in testing practice in which teachers 
express considerable interest and which will undoubtedly aid 
the teacher in instruction are (a) the development of in- 
structional test booklets and (6) the writing of test questions 

• into the' course of study. Instructional tests are of value 
because they have been developed carefully to cover various 
skills or topics in a subject ; they are diagnostic. Even though 

* it may be too costly to use such examinations regularly 
in all classes, they should be examined so that tests of tliis 
character can be constructed by the teacher. Tests written 
into courses of study can also be suggestive for teachers in 
constructing their own tests. Such tests, developed at the 
time the course of study is written, are usually found to be 
superior since they have been carefully worked out to reflect 
the importimt points in the course of study. 

10. Cui^^My, 68 percent of the teachers state that they 
favor the inPof both essay and new-type questions, while in 
practice only 46 percent actually construct tests of both 
types for their own use. The attitude which teachers take 
is in agreement with the theory of test experts. Their prac- 
tice, however, shows them inclined to omit the use of essay 
tests. This certainly indicates a liking for new-type test 
items. The simplicity of their use appeals to teachers. It 
may be necessary to guard against an oversimplification of 
these test procedures. 

11. Although a majority of teachers express a desire for 
intelligence test scores made by their pupils, the uses to 
which tests are put indicate that few teachers really use in- 
telligence test results. The administrators of each school 
should work out a program whereby the results of intelligence 
tests are available to the teachers and should develop with 
the teachers the means of making effective use of such 
results. 

12. Teachers indicate that they would like to have test 
results available which would predict the pupils’ probable 
success in the subjects they teach. There is need for re- 
search in the field of predicting success in individual subjects. 
Only a few prognostic instruments are now available. 
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